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the " things " do not progress relatively to the end at all ; if at less 
speed, it is equally clear that the " things " must overtake the end at 
some time or other, and the end does not recede unceasingly. We 
have no notion what the absolute type may be, because there is 
nothing to show whether it is the type of the end, the things, the 
progress, the law, the mechanism or the champion. But this possibly 
is the fault of the translator. We have not seen the original. 

We have spoken somewhat severely, but let it not be supposed that 
we have not a good word to say of Dr. Janet. He has written a very 
concise and clear resume of the history of German philosophy since the 
time of Hegel, and has given a fair abstract of Dr. Biichner's Kraft 
unci Stoff, with a shorter and somewhat less satisfactory account of 
the Darwinian theory. 

In the chapter on German philosophy we noticed some very re- 
markable passages extracted from German authors. Dr. Biichner is 
quoted by Dr. Janet to this effect : — " It is nearly thirty years since 
the Germans have been making transcendental science. If they once 
become aware of it they will find themselves very ridiculous." But 
this is nothing to Schopenhauer who, according to Dr. Janet, lias thus 
expressed himself : — " Dilute a minimum of thought into five hundred 
pages of nauseous phraseology, and trust for the rest to the truly 
German patience of the reader." This is a German recipe for making 
a philosophical reputation in Germany. 
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Mr. Pike's book has met with more attention at the hands of the 
leading reviews than has perhaps been ever accorded to an anthropo- 
logical work by the critics who aspire to be the fuglemen in general 
literature of the reading public. This may be partly due to the 
growing interest taken by that public in the science of man, but is 
certainly not wholly so ; for even those who are least disposed to 
agree with the author's conclusions, must give him credit for the 
learning and ability he has displayed in his attempt to show their 
probability. 

Mr. Froude, by the publication of the later volumes of his history, 
has stirred up in Scotland the smouldering embers of the controversy 
between the pro-Marian and the anti-Marian parties. Nearly three 
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hundred years ago the latter faction got Mary satisfactorily beheaded 
and buried out of the way ; but the feud was by no means extin- 
guished by that trenchant proof on which side lay the right of the 
stronger, and has continued to be waged in the field of literature even 
to the present day, though the pen has generally, and on the whole, 
corroborated the decision of the sword. Similarly the Anglo-Saxons, 
or the Normans who in the eleventh century served themselves heirs 
to them, have in a manner more or less satisfactory and complete, by 
superiority of valour, strength, prudence, perseverance, civilisation, or 
wealth, succeeded in putting down the Kelts throughout the British 
islands ; but the question whether the several so-called Keltic tribes 
or races, by reason of their faults or deficiencies, deserved to be so put 
down, has continued to be fought over by politicians, antiquarians, and 
ethnologists, even to our own time. In general the verdict of the 
lower court has been confirmed, and from Spenser to Pinkerton, and 
from Pinkerton to the latest special correspondent, the Saxon scribes, 
or the scribes who believed themselves to be Saxon, have not ceased 
to add insult to injury, and to follow up the unhappy Kelt with all 
the contumely that conscious superiority could dictate. If now and 
then some frantic Gael dared to ridicule the " dulness of the creeping 
Saxon," or to describe him as " a bullet-headed boor, with a mop of 
flax on his head ; " if some Welshman, on his own dunghill of an 
Eisteddfod, and secure of the inability of the enemy to test his asser- 
tions, crowed over the superior flexibility and expressiveness of his own 
language, a smile of contempt from the Englishman was a sufficient 
answer to such ravings. 

In the persons of Matthew Arnold and of our author, however, the 
Kelts have at last found two doughty champions ; but while the 
former thinks it necessary to go to Wales to find his proteges, the 
latter discovers them among ourselves and in our own persons, or 
perhaps we should rather say he discovers the Cymric race ; for that is 
the name he prefers, spelling it, by the way, as he insists on spelling 
Celtic, with a C, and arguing with some point on behalf of his prac- 
tice, to which we will endeavour to conform in the present article. 

Mr. Pike appears to have two principal objects : he desires in the 
first place to prove that the bulk of the people now called English are 
really descended, not from the Teutonic conquerors of South Britain, 
but from the Cymric division of the Celts ; and, in the second, to 
make out a case in favour of the nearer connexion of these Cymri with 
the Greeks than with other branches of the Indogermanic family. 

The proof of the former point is made to depend on the convergence 
of four lines of argument, historical, philological, anatomical, and 
psychological : the suggestion of the second arises mainly, though not 
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entirely, from considerations of the second and fourth class, especially 
the second. 

In the historical chapter, the most important object is to discredit 
the account given by the "school-books," which is shown to rest 
almost entirely on the very unsound foundation of Gildas. We wish 
the author's space and plan had drawn more largely on the statements 
of the Welsh Triads, of Aneurin, and of Llywarch H6n. To most of 
us Englishmen these are sealed books, nor can their unsupported dicta, 
of course, be allowed any great weight ; but we are informed, on 
competent authority, that some of the Triads support Mr. Pike's his- 
torical views in a remarkable manner. He, however, rests this part 
of his case mainly on cl priori reasoning ; and succeeds very well in 
showing the extreme improbability of the notion that an invading 
tribe, coming by sea, would ever have destroyed or driven out the 
entire aboriginal population. 

When Mr. Pike approaches his second line of argument, we find 
that in him we have to deal with that too great rarity, a philologer 
who expects no more from his science than it is competent to give 
him ; one who is willing to use without abusing it. His canons as to 
the use of philological evidence in questions of race are excellent. 

" Whenever," he says, " any given people speak, wholly or in 
part, a language spoken by any other given people, there has been, 
at some time, a connection of some kind between these two peoples. 
Language cannot of itself tell us what are the proportions of the con- 
stituent elements in any nation. We cannot say that the language 
of the conquerors always prevails ; for, if so, we should ourselves 
speak Norman-French, the French would speak German, and the 
Germans would speak Latin. (V) We cannot say that the language of 
the conquered always prevails; for, if so, the French and English 
would probably speak dialects of a common Celtic language. We 
cannot say that the prevailing language is that of the race which sur- 
vives in the greatest numbers ; for, if so, there would be hardly a 
trace of Latin in France or Spain. We cannot say that change of 
language may not be simply the result of time, geographical contact, 
and the influence of a metropolis, because we have seen one instance 
of such a change in Cornwall. It is obvious, then, that we cannot, 
by means of philology alone, solve the more delicate question of the 
exact proportion which one element, in any population, may bear to 

another. If language cannot tell us which was the conquered 

people, and which was the conquering, it certainly cannot tell us that 
any people has been almost or completely extirpated, though it may, 
in certain cases, lead us to suspect that a people has not been ex- 
tirpated. 

We have quoted these propositions of our author, partly because, 
though there is only one of them that is open to the slightest cavil, 
they are often so entirely ignored by writers of the philological 
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school of anthropology ; and partly because they have been the sub- 
ject of a criticism in the Westminster Review, which, for muddle-headed 
perverseness, beats almost anything of the kind we have ever read : — 

" No sane man," says the reviewer, " has ever asserted that the 
language of either the conqueror or the conquered, or the race which 
survives in the greatest numbers, always prevails. All that is asserted 
is, that where two races have come into conflict, and the language of 
one is found to have superseded the language of the other, the race 
using the prevailing language is, cevteris paribus, most likely to have 
been the conquering one of the two. This is a very narrow proposi- 
tion, which Mr. Pike has neither conceived nor grappled with. Yet 
its irresistible cogency, as applied to the present question, is such as 
at once to throw upon all Celtic advocates the onus of showing by 
distinct positive evidence that the Celts have contributed more than 
the smallest proportion of blood to the formation of the English 
people." 

Probably the writer of this galimatias had some idea seething 
mistily in his brain when he penned it ; but what that idea was we 
cannot divine, for he can never have meant what he said. His 
" irresistible proposition," translated from generalities into particulars, 
amounts to this, and this only. The Saxons and the Celts came into 
conflict : the language of the Saxons is found to have superseded the 
language of the Celts : therefore, the Saxons probably conquered the 
Celts. This is another, but a roundabout and confused way of stating 
that the language of the conquerors generally prevails over that of 
the conquered. The only possible bearing of this rule on the matter 
in dispute would be favourable to Mr. Pike's views, as it might lead 
to the inference that the Saxon language prevailed in England owing 
to other causes than superiority of numbers on the part of the 
invaders. 

Mr. Pike, however, is by no means prepared to admit that the 
English language is so radically Teutonic as it is generally supposed 
to be. His arguments will of course be examined by all who are in- 
terested in the subject ; some of them have considerable weight, but 
on the whole we are disposed to think he is more successful in ren- 
dering probable a peculiar connection between the Cymric and the 
Hellenic than in reducing the Teutonic element in our language. 
He is certainly right when he says that our grammar is not purely 
Teutonic ; but when he takes to counting words in dictionaries he 
must infallibly go wrong. A great many words which are and have 
been in common use (and of which, by the way, some are Celtic) do 
not find their way into dictionaries, which on the other hand readily 
admit all kinds of Johnsonian and scientific slang. His remarks on 
the sounds th and dh are very interesting. The frequent confusion of 
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the two in Anglo-Saxon orthography rather tends to strengthen his 
position, that the English borrowed both sounds from the Welsh. 
But when we consider how the guttural aspirate, gh, though found 
in almost all other Teutonic or Celtic tongues, and still represented 
in the spelling of our own, has gradually slipped out of our pronun- 
ciation, until, everywhere south of the Don,"' its power is absolutely 
forgotten ; when we consider this, we shall be more disposed to 
think that the Germans have forgotten how to pronounce their th, 
than that they ever encumbered their language with a literal combi- 
nation which had at the time no meaning or use for them. 

The anatomical section of the book testifies to careful study and 
judicious employment of all the materials as yet available, to which 
the author has added some observations of his own on the prevailing 
colour of hair in England. He is fully aware, though some of his 
reviewers appear to have obstinately shut their eyes to the fact, that 
while no European tribe or race exhibits anything like uniformity in 
respect of colour, the differences among several races in the proportion 
of the various shades are great and tolerably constant, so as to furnish 
a valuable characteristic. His principal aim in this chapter is to 
show that the ancient Britons were longer-headed and darker-haired, 
as a rule, than the Germans; that the same difference still exists 
between the English and the modern Gentians ; and that these facts 
lead to the inference that the British type has not been materially 
modified by immigration from Germany. If the data are, perhaps, 
not quite sufficient for his purpose, this is assuredly not the fault of 
the author, but depends on the nature of the subject, on the loose 
notions as to nomenclature of colours which prevail equally in modern 
as in classical times, and on the paucity of craniometrical observa- 
tions. We may expect a considerable addition to these last very 
shortly, from the publication of Dr. Barnard Davis's Thesaurus Cra- 
niorum, and from the continued investigations into the contents of 
British barrows, which are now being carried out, not only by the 
authors of the Crania Britannica and their friends, but by Greenwell, 
Hunt, Tate, and others. 

What we are inclined to desiderate in the present volume, and what 
we hope to see in any future edition, is an attempt to define the phy- 
sical and other differences between the High and Low Celts, who are too 
often confounded by writers on the subject. Among other points, we are 
disposed to think the prominent mouth a characteristic of the Low as 
distinguished from the High Celt, and not a mere result of unfavour- 
able " media". The Irish are, as a rule, inferior in strength of shoul- 

* The natives of Keighley do, or did not many years ago, pronounce the 
name of that town with the guttural aspirate. 
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der to the Welsh of Cymric type : the latter and the Staffordshire 
men are said to furnish the best hand-workers in the iron works : the 
Irishmen can use the barrow, etc., but not the sledgehammer. We 
would have liked, also, to have seen a more sustained attempt to de- 
velope the differences that exist between local sections of the English 
people. For the admixture of races is as yet very far from being 
uniform over the whole country ; and there can hardly be said to be 
any such thing as a typical Englishman. 

Though the Saxon type is not the prevailing one in most parts of 
England, we have met with it in great abundance over extensive dis- 
tricts. For example, Saxons, as described by Mackintosh, who is 
more accurate and less trenchant than Knox, swarm in Berkshire, and 
in parts of Hampshire, Gloucestershire, and Wiltshire ; and, having 
ourselves travelled through Frieslaiid and Hanover, we can testify 
that thoroughly English-like people abound in both regions. The 
Philistine of Arnold, the typical John Bull, is, we are confident, no 
true Celt, in person or in character. We think, moreover, that Mr. 
Pike has not given sufficient prominence to the Scandinavian element. 

"No one," writes to us a Welsh anthropologist, who has unusual 
opportunities of observation, " can have much to do with Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes, Holsteiners, etc., without being struck by their re- 
semblance to, if not their complete identity with, the higher classes of 
Englishmen. The straight face, regular features, moderately developed 
cheekbones, rounded forehead, the arched skull, considerably deve- 
loped over the parts ascribed by phrenologists to self-esteem and con- 
ccntrativeness, and the graceful body, as also the moderate views on 
religion, the absence of tendency to metaphysics, the eminently prac- 
tical straightforward character, the capacity for making good sailors, 
etc., are all common to both." 

Mr. Pike would account for so much of these statements as he 
would receive, by the theory of the presence in the Scandinavian 
blood of an element derived from the ancient Cimbrian occupants of 
part, if not the whole, of Scandinavia. This theory we are not pre- 
pared to contest, still less to condemn. We must concede to him that 
many modern Scandinavian heads, while they differ much from the 
ordinary Teutonic, approach in some respects the Celtic forms. But 
we will not further follow up this subject ; for already one enticing 
theory after another, each more or less plausible, but each equally inca- 
pable of proof, seems to rise up before us and to beckon us onward into 
a labyrinth of unprofitable speculation. To return ! Our author has 
investigated the subject of the ancient Greek head-form, with the view 
of showing that it was usually long, like that of the Cymry. The 
evidence is scanty, but, on the whole, rather favourable to his view : 
as usual, it is set forth clearly and with candour. 
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The psychological section of the work has provoked much hostile 
criticism from the Teutonophilists. We must confess that we think 
Mr. Pike has dealt rather hard measure to our friends (he will hardly 
allow us any longer to call them our relations) beyond the Zuyder 
Zee ; but, when we consider the amount of abuse and detraction that 
has been showered upon the Celts by English writers, we think it was 
full time that some one should begin to paint the other side of the 
shield. This chapter will to many prove the most interesting in the 
book : but it would be impossible to do justice to it except by de- 
voting to it more space than we have at present at command. We 
will, however, call Mr. Pike's attention to one little fact which, if he 
was aware of it, he may perhaps have thought hardly worth mention- 
ing. It is the identity of the Derby " foot -ball play" with the Breton 
national game of the " soule". This seems to us noteworthy, inas- 
much as the plain of Derby is not generally supposed to be at all a 
Celtic district. The game called bandy or hockey in our western and 
midland counties, identical, or nearly so, with the shinty of the High- 
landers and the hurling of the Irish, furnishes another instance of an 
athletic game apparently belonging to the several divisions of the 
Celts. 

We have given our readers rather a running and disconnected com- 
mentary on the book, than a complete sketch of its nature and pur- 
port. For it is a book that every one interested in the subject (and 
what English anthropologist can fail to be so 1) should study for him- 
self : in fact, no one who is ignorant of it can henceforth speak or 
write of the origin and anthropological character of the English 
nation. 



